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In 1978, Susan Sontag published her book Illness as Metaphor, in which 
she criticised the use of military metaphors to refer to cancer. This language 
use, she claimed, contributed to stigmatising both the illness and the ill. Since 
then, different studies have focused on the use of cancer metaphors. In recent 
years, the role of the media in the creation and spread of metaphors has 
also been studied to show how they contribute to the creation of a collective 
image of cancer. Together with war, sport provides an important metaphor set 
among those used when writing about cancer. Both metaphors are, in fact, 
interchangeable in certain contexts due to the elements they connect (e.g. two 
confronting teams, a playing field, a confrontation). Thus, sports metaphors 
can work well as an alternative to military metaphors in cancer contexts. The 
shift might be advisable in cases where patients feel uncomfortable with war 
metaphors. 

This chapter analyses the use of cancer metaphors in the Spanish press 
through news items regarding three different events related to Futbol Club 
Barcelona, all of them with a strong impact on society: the announcement in 
2011 that player Eric Abidal had a liver tumour; the resignation in July 2013 
of Francesc ‘Tito’ Vilanova as manager, after suffering a relapse of his parotid 
gland cancer; and Vilanova’s subsequent death in April 2014. Our analysis 
shows that, despite the increase in the use of sports metaphors in cancer news 
involving prominent sports figures, military metaphors still dominate the 
journalistic discourse. 


Introduction 


In the late 1970s, Susan Sontag published her book Illness as Metaphor 
(1978), in which she criticised the use of war metaphors to talk about 
cancer. This language, she claimed, contributed to stigmatising both the 
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illness and the ill. She predicted, nonetheless, that a better understanding 
of cancer in the following years, as well as the evolution of treatments, 
would help to change the language: 


Concepts have started to shift in certain medical circles, where doctors are 
concentrating on the steep buildup of the body's immunological responses 
to cancer. As the language of treatment evolves from military metaphors 
of aggressive warfare to metaphors featuring the body’s ‘natural defenses’ 
(what is called the ‘immunodefensive system’ can also — to break entirely 
with the military metaphor — be called the body's ‘immune competence’), 
cancer will be partly de-mythicized. (Sontag, 1978: 87) 


We cannot claim that the concept of ‘immune competence’ is now 
in standard use, but some others such as ‘immunotherapy’ certainly are. 
However, contrary to Sontag’s prediction, the great advancement in cancer 
knowledge over the last decades has not been reflected in an abandonment 
of the war metaphor nor, following the author’s argumentation, in 
the demythification of the disease. Her essay, written from the double 
perspective of writer and patient — Sontag had been diagnosed with 
breast cancer — has also been questioned by different authors who saw her 
statements as the fruit of her personal considerations rather than empirical 
deductions stemming from social research (Clow, 2002; Seale, 2001). 
Despite those drawbacks, it is commonly acknowledged that her work 
contributed to drawing attention to the metaphorical language of disease 
and its effect on patients. In fact, following her work, different studies have 
delved into the history of cancer metaphors (Jasen, 2009), the advantages 
and disadvantages of their use (Laranjeira, 2013; Skott, 2002), how they 
affect the doctor-patient relationship (Casarett et al., 2010; Penson et al., 
2004; Reisfield & Wilson, 2004) and the way they are conveyed by the 
media (Hanne & Hawken, 2007; Seale, 2001; Williams, 2009). 

In their classical study Metaphors We Live By, Lakoff and Johnson (1980) 
highlighted the fundamental role of metaphors in the structuring process 
of the human conceptual system. In conceptual metaphor theory (CMT), 
metaphors permeate daily life; not only language but also thought and 
action (Lakoff, 1993). Gibbs (2008) considers the metaphor a fundamental 
mechanism thanks to which people can conceptualise the world and their 
own activity. In addition, he claims that metaphors operate both in daily 
language and in specialised language (see Navarro, this volume). This point 
is especially interesting because it presents the metaphor as a transverse 
element between those two language contexts. 

Following this framework, in this chapter we try to show how cancer 
metaphors appear in newspapers when the disease affects famous sports 
personalities. In order to do that, the metaphors in the Spanish press 
concerning two cancer cases that have recently affected Futbol Club (FC) 
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Barcelona — those of the player Eric Abidal and the manager ‘Tito’ Vilanova — 
are analysed. Sports news, and especially football information, represents a 
very specialised context. The world of sports has its own newspapers and 
programmes and a prominent space in general-interest media. In Spain, and 
in much of the world, football is considered the king of sports. Footballers 
and managers are almost stalked by the media. They are media stars, true 
celebrities with little private life. 

Different studies have analysed the role that celebrities with cancer can play 
in communication efforts regarding the disease (Bell & Seale, 2011; Corbett & 
Mori, 1999; Hilton & Hunt, 2010) when the media report on their situation. 
Likewise, researchers have studied their influence in personal risk prevention 
and perception (Butler Nattinger et al., 1998; Cram et al., 2003; Evans et al., 
2014; Kelaher et al., 2008; Lancucki et al., 2012) and the image of death in such 
media coverage (Ashton & Feasey, 2014). Despite the extensive literature on 
these questions, very few studies have focused on analysing how celebrities 
speak about and refer to their disease when they talk to a wide audience. 

Metaphors allow abstract, complex or new concepts to be understood 
in a more familiar and specific way (Dominguez, 2015a; Dominguez et al., 
2014; Navarro, this volume; Semino, 2008; Van Dijk, 2003), but they also 
condition our perspective and spread a specific ideology, as shown by research 
on critical metaphor analysis (Charteris-Black, 2005; Musolff, 2008). On the 
other hand, in disease narratives, metaphors can make an experience more 
comprehensible and connect an individual’s illness to collective experience 
(Skott, 2002). However, as observed by different authors, they can also 
perpetuate confusion or negative associations in relation to the disease and 
to other social aspects (Annas, 1995; Campbell, 2011). Hence, our interest 
in knowing how the abovementioned prominent sportspeople, their doctors 
and the media that follow them use metaphors to speak about their disease. 

The analysis of cancer metaphors in the media in general, and the press 
in particular, can offer an interesting perspective. Metaphors are clearly 
not the only narrative tool used by the media, but they can help to analyse 
how disease is represented (Seale, 2001; Williams, 2009). In her analysis, 
Williams (2009) classifies all the cancer metaphors found in the newspaper 
The Guardian into 15 groups: cancerous cells are human beings or animals; 
cancer is a machine, a war, a puzzle, an enigma in a detective story, a tangle, 
a riddle; carcinogenesis consists of steps or stages; cancer research is a source 
of light, a movement forward, a quest for the Holy Grail, an archaeological 
enterprise. She adds one more group, with a single occurrence: cancer is 
an Achilles’ heel. Although Williams identifies the war metaphor as the 
most common, she claims that a single metaphorical system is not enough 
to represent the complexity of cancer-related knowledge. In fact, the way 
in which context provides meaning to metaphors has received much more 
attention in recent studies (Chiang & Duann, 2007; Dominguez, 2015b, 
2015c; Gibbs, 2008; Semino, 2011). Many of these works, based on empirical 
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studies, show the complexity that is associated with general statements on 
the structure of metaphors in language and thought. 

This study analyses the use of cancer metaphors by the Spanish press 
in the coverage of three cancer events that affected FC Barcelona in the last 
years: First, the announcement that player Eric Abidal had been diagnosed 
with a liver tumour (March 2011); secondly, the resignation of Francesc 
‘Tito’ Vilanova as manager of the team (July 2013) after a relapse of the 
parotid gland cancer he had suffered since November 2011; and, finally, 
Vilanova’s death as a consequence of his disease (April 2014). 

We hypothesised that war metaphors still prevail in the public discourse 
on cancer. Despite the fact that there are more closely related metaphor fields 
in the context of football — like sports metaphors — the similarities between 
both fields allow war metaphors to survive in the general perception of cancer. 

With the debate about war/sports metaphors in mind, our main goal for 
the study of the three cases is to analyse the metaphors used to describe the 
illness, paying special attention to the following research questions (RQs): 


RQ1: What are the most common metaphors used when newspapers 
write about cancer in sports celebrities? 

RQ2: What metaphors do these famous patients use most frequently? 
Which ones do they identify with? 

RQ3: What metaphors do doctors use most frequently? 

RQ4: Are war metaphors substituted by sports metaphors in the sports 
context? 


Through an analysis of the texts produced by the media and the two 
sports celebrities themselves, as well as by their direct relatives, we will 
examine what kind of metaphors are most used to refer to their disease. 


Corpus of Analysis: Metaphors We Play By 


Background 


On 15 March 2011, FC Barcelona player Eric Abidal was diagnosed with 
a liver tumour after a medical check-up. The following day, the French 
back-liner went into the team’s changing room to explain the diagnosis 
to his shocked teammates. He successfully underwent surgery the same 
week in Barcelona’s Clinical Hospital. The tumour was removed without 
any problem and a completely recovered Abidal reappeared on the pitch in 
early May. However, a year after the diagnosis, the club announced that 
Abidal had to undergo surgery once again for a liver transplant. His cousin 
Gerard was to be the donor, according to various newspapers. In April 2012, 
Abidal had another successful operation, and after a short recovery, he went 
back to playing an official match with Barcelona (April 2013). Despite his 
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apparent fitness, the club decided not to renew his contract but offered him 
the position of technical manager of the club’s various schools all around 
the world. After playing for AS Monaco and Olympiacos FC, Abidal finally 
retired as a player in December 2014. 

The case of Vilanova, although coinciding in time, had a very different 
outcome. On 22 November 2011, months after Abidal’s tumour was 
diagnosed, FC Barcelona announced that Francesc ‘Tito’ Vilanova, the 
second manager of the team at the time, had undergone surgery on his 
parotid gland. Weeks later, he returned to work as usual. In April 2012, 
manager Pep Guardiola announced his departure from the team to 
FC Bayern Miinchen, and Vilanova took his position as first manager. 
The doctors assured that he was OK, ‘cured and free of the disease’. 
Nevertheless, in December of that same year, ‘Tito’ Vilanova relapsed, and 
a second surgery on his throat was necessary. From January to March 2013, 
he was treated in New York. In April, he resumed training sessions, and in 
May, Barcelona managed to win La Liga, but before the summer holidays, 
Vilanova relapsed once more and had to leave his position as manager. He 
was 45 years old when he finally died on 25 April 2014. 


Methods 


We examine three significant events in the developments described 
above: The first is the club’s announcement that the player Eric Abidal had 
been diagnosed with liver cancer (15 and 16 March 2011). The second is the 
resignation of FC Barcelona’s manager (20 and 21 July 2013). The third and final 
stage examined is the period between the announcement that Vilanova had 
passed away and the day of his funeral (25-29 April 2014). We try to include 
most of the reactions published in the field of sports regarding these events. 

We analysed news items from 10 Spanish newspapers: the six most 
important ones for general information (El Pais, El Mundo, La Vanguardia, 
El Periódico, ABC and La Razón) and the four main sports papers (AS, Marca, 
Mundo Deportivo and Sport). 

The specialised sports press stands out due to its number of readers. 
Marca is the most read newspaper in the country, even more so than E/ 
Pais (the general interest newspaper with the highest number of readers), 
according to the General Media Study.’ As is the second most read sports 
newspaper, with Mundo Deportivo and Sport in the third and fourth 
positions, respectively. Although all the sports newspapers offer coverage 
of different teams and sports, Marca is considered to be closer to teams 
from Madrid, especially Real Madrid, while Sport is closer to FC Barcelona 
and other Catalan teams. 

Once the dates and the newspapers in the sample were chosen, we 
carried out a search through mynews, a Spanish digital academic database 
for online and written press. We used the keywords ‘Abidal’, ‘Tito’ and 
‘Vilanova’, along with the keyword ‘cancer’ in news corresponding 
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to the aforementioned dates. Each piece of news or opinion article — 
along with its headline — was considered a valid registration unit and 
was Classified according to the following criteria: newspaper type, 
name of the newspaper, information/opinion and whether the text 
included metaphors about the disease and the sufferers or there was 
no predominating metaphor type in the text. We have also adapted 
the Metaphor Identification Procedure (Pragglejaz Group, 2007) to our 
subject matter. In order to identify the metaphors, the texts in the sample 
were read carefully. Those lexical units — words or phrases — that could 
be considered metaphorical were highlighted. After a second reading and 
interpretation of these units in context, they were classified according 
to a list of keywords. We established nine categories for the analysis 
based on previous classifications (Penson et al., 2004; Periyakoil, 2008; 
Williams, 2009), with some adaptations and extensions to fit the case of 
study: (1) military, (2) sport, (3) religious, (4) lottery/luck, (5) journey, 
(6) cleanliness, (7) tragedy, (8) obstacle and (9) other metaphors. In the 
last category, we included those metaphors that were used scarcely or 
were very local, like ‘Cancer is bullfighting’. When a news item or an 
opinion article had the same number of metaphors from two different 
categories (for example, one military metaphor and one sports metaphor), 
the one appearing in the headline was chosen, as it had been originally 
highlighted by the newspaper. That way, each news item or analysed unit 
was assigned to its predominant category. 

The categorisation of analysis units into the different groups was 
verified during the recollection of the sample with an intercoder test carried 
out by two independent researchers from the field of communication. The 
reliability index obtained for the intercoder was 0.86 according to the 
Cronbach’s alpha coefficient. For the quantitative analysis, IBM© SPSS 
Statistics 19 software was used. 

Finally, a detailed analysis of different examples from each category was 
carried out in order to obtain a better understanding of how the news about 
the illness was transmitted to readers. The Spanish original has been kept 
for the examples, with our own English translation following each one. 


Results: Cancer, the Match that Must be Won 


A total of 321 news items were examined, 49 of which corresponded 
to Abidal’s tumour diagnosis, 97 to ‘Tito’ Vilanova’s second relapse and 
subsequent retirement and 176 to the passing away of the manager. The 
difference in the amount of instances between the two events can be 
explained by news values (Wolf, 2000): higher rank or hierarchy of the 
subject, interruption of the usual course of events, impact on the interest 
of the nation (the impact when a player is on medical leave is different 
to when a manager finally gives up his position, especially if it happens 
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in one of the biggest teams in Spanish football), etc. The severity of the 
event was also more obvious in the case of the manager: his second relapse 
showed that the usual treatment options had not been successful, while 
in the case of Abidal, the lack of diagnosis before the doctors performed a 
biopsy triggered journalistic caution. 


Types of metaphors 


Metaphors are widely used in the language of sports journalism. More 
than half of the 321 obtained units, 55% (N=178), use different types of 
metaphors to refer to Abidal’s and Vilanova’s cancers. 

In the results obtained, we can observe an element of geographical 
proximity. The newspapers that devoted more space to Abidal’s and 
Vilanova’s illnesses were the ones from Catalonia, the ones closest to FC 
Barcelona: Sport, La Vanguardia and El Periódico. Accordingly, they were the 
ones showing the most extensive use of metaphors to report and explain 
first, Abidal’s illness, then that of Vilanova and, finally, Vilanova’s death 
(see Table 8.1). 

Regarding the type of metaphor, the military one was the most widely 
used in all three events studied, with 43.8% of cases (N=78), followed by 
sports metaphors with 25.2% (N= 45) (see Table 8.2). Several headlines 
reflect the pre-eminence of military and sports metaphors: ‘Tito cambia de 
partido’ (Tito starts a different match) (E/ Pais, 20/7/13), ‘Tito reemprende 
su lucha’ (Tito resumes his fight) (EJ Mundo, 20/7/13), ‘Apartarse para 
ganar el partido’ (Stepping out to win the game) (As, 20/7/13), ‘Abidal gana 
su primera batalla’ (Abidal wins his first battle) (Sport, 17/3/11), ‘Ni un 
balón atrás.. (Not a single lost ball...) (Sport, 20/7/13). We should note 
that although war metaphors predominate in the first two newspapers 


Table 8.1 Number of metaphors by newspaper 


Newspaper Metaphor Total units 
General-interest press Fl Pais 10 20 
El Mundo 16 26 
La Vanguardia 25 44 
El Periódico 19 31 
ABC 13 19 
La Razón 15 21 
Sport press Marca 17 21 
As 9 25 
Sport 40 69 
Mundo Deportivo 14 45 


Total 178 321 
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Table 8.2 Types of metaphors 


Categories of metaphors Frequency 
Military 78 (43.8%) 
Sport 45 (25.2%) 
Religious 11 (6.1%) 
Lottery/luck 4 (2.2%) 
Other 16 (8.9%) 
Journey 13 (7.3%) 
Cleanliness 3 (1.6%) 
Tragedy 3 (1.6%) 
Obstacle 5 (2.8%) 
Total 178 (100%) 


analysed regarding Abidal’s diagnosis and Vilanova’s resignation, the 
sports metaphor is a close second. Both work in a similar sense, so their 
similarities (two opposing teams, a playing field or battlefield, the battle/ 
competition that must be won) and their differences (team vs soldiers, 
cooperation vs obedience) should be considered. In fact, in the sport press, 
the war metaphor is often used to talk about sports and especially about 
football: concepts like defeat, winner, battle, defence, attack and many others 
create a wider scenario. 

Conversely, in the third event examined, the death of the manager, the 
difference is much more remarkable; that is, war metaphors are much more 
common than sports metaphors (see Table 8.3). Furthermore, the metaphor 
‘Death is the last journey’ is closely related to the conventional metaphor 
‘Life is a journey’. In the journey we call life, death is the last step we take, 
the final journey, the definitive goodbye. This is reflected in the news items 
examined, both in the text and in the headlines: ‘Francesc “Tito” Vilanova 
nos dejó ayer para emprender otro camino, el de la vida eterna’ (Francesc 
‘Tito’ Vilanova left us yesterday to walk another path, the one of eternal 
life) (Sport, 26/4/14), ‘Adiós a Tito Vilanova, un lider natural’ (Farewell to 
Tito Vilanova, a natural leader) (26/4/14), ‘El último adiós a Tito’ (The last 
goodbye to Tito) (Sport, 29/4/14). 

Religious metaphors appear in all three cases. For instance, a 
chronological review of ‘Tito’ Vilanova’s disease after his resignation as 
manager of FC Barcelona was titled ‘Un calvario de 21 meses’ (A 21-month- 
long via crucis) (El Mundo, 20/7/13). In ‘Cancer is via crucis’, the source 
domain refers to the Stations of the Cross, the path of suffering and torture 
that took Jesus Christ to the cross. By extension, the long treatments that 
come with cancer, which are usually painful and sometimes even result in 
death, recall the torture of crucifixion. Nevertheless, religious metaphors 
would appear more frequently after the former manager passed away, not 
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only referring to the disease but also to the idea of a new life in heaven, as 
seen by Christian tradition. 

With a lower occurrence, we also find the metaphor of lottery or 
good/bad luck. An example of this is ‘A Tito, al mismo tiempo que se 
le cumplía el sueño de su vida profesional, le tocaba la otra lotería, esa 
misma que no da alegria sino tristeza, que esta tocando tantos hogares’ 
(While Tito achieved his professional dream, he won the other lottery, 
the one that brings sadness rather than joy and affects so many homes) 
(La Vanguardia, 21/7/2013). ‘Cancer is a lottery’ is related to the more 
conventional and widely used metaphor ‘Life is a gamble’. Here, we also 
find lexical items shared by sports and war metaphors such as risk, gamble, 
win or lose, among others. 

Another metaphor refers to cancer as an obstacle in life. If ‘Life is a 
journey’, the general experience is that it is one that is full of obstacles. 
Life is not free from difficulties, and a serious disease like cancer is one of 
the worst. Moreover, ‘Cancer is an obstacle’ when it interrupts the life 
of a young, recognised professional, as in the two analysed cases. Thus, 
‘Tito’ Vilanova’s death was commented on in terms of expectations cut 
short by disease. Spanish tennis player Nicolas Almagro, who heard about 
Vilanova’s passing while playing in the Trofeo Conde Godó tournament 
against Rafa Nadal, made the following statement at a press conference: 
‘Es un palo durisimo, una persona que ha hecho un esfuerzo terrible por 
superar la enfermedad y que cuando parecía que veía la luz al final del 
tunel, volvia a caer’ (It is a hard blow, he made a huge effort to get over 
the disease and when he could already see the light at the end of the 
tunnel, he fell again) (Sport, 26/4/14). Here, the obstacle, cancer, makes 
the individual fall once and again but, still, he needs to keep going to 
get out of the tunnel. ‘The obstacle is a tunnel’ is a variation of ‘Cancer 
is an obstacle’. On entering a tunnel, an individual’s perception of the 
surroundings is limited and he or she is ‘trapped’. One can only return 
to one’s initial state of perception after leaving the tunnel. The tunnel 
is a transitional place; long, dark and claustrophobic in some sense. 
The light indicates the end, the recovery of the lost perception of the 
surroundings. 

Other metaphors found in the texts analysed referred to cleanliness. 
The relationship between disease and filth is also quite deeply rooted 
in different societies. Disease taints the body, spoils it: ‘La enfermedad 
mancha; no es simpatica, ni fotogénica’ (Disease smears: it is not pleasant 
or photogenic) (El Periódico, 21/7/14). Sick people lose weight and lose their 
hair; their skin gets dry. But it is also a stain for many societies that keep 
hiding and ignoring people with serious diseases, even when they are not 
infectious. Therefore, the pairing cleanliness/filth regarding diseases is 
deeply rooted in society. We consider that one is cured when one is clean. 
‘Cancer is filth’ reflects the idea that cancerous cells have to be wiped from 
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the body, the body must be cleansed. Hence the following text: ‘El cancer 
ya habia aparecido, lo habian limpiado, y habia vuelto dos veces’ (Cancer 
had already appeared, they had wiped it out, and it came back twice) (ABC, 
20/7/13). As with filth, even if you clean, it can appear again. Undetected 
or inactive cancer cells might be present and, eventually, make cancer 
reappear. 

Disease can also be understood as a tragedy, one more serious than any 
other negative experience one could have. We found several expressions 
of this kind in the sample analysed, both referring to ‘Tito’ Vilanova’s 
passing away and to Abidal’s diagnosis: ‘Es un drama’ (It is a tragedy) (ABC, 
26/4/14), ‘Drama Abidal. Tiene un tumor en el higado y sera operado el 
viernes’ (Abidal’s tragedy. He has a liver tumour and will undergo surgery 
on Friday) (Sport, 16/3/11). 

Occasional references to local metaphors (bullfighting) were also 
found, such as ‘Entre el primer y el segundo achaque, Tito Vilanova, que 
ahora se enfrenta a la tercera cornada del cancer...’ (Between the first 
and the second relapse, Tito Vilanova, who now faces the third goring of 
cancer...) (El Mundo, 20/7/2013), as well as more literary ones; for instance: 
‘La enfermedad que lo acosó como un árbol siniestro, y que finalmente ha 
caído sobre él, interrumpió una carrera y también rompió un equilibrio’ 
(The disease stalked him like a sinister tree, and finally fell onto him, 
interrupted his career and also broke a balance) (As, 26/4/14). 

The research questions presented above focused on those metaphors 
that were used most by the media, patients and their doctors. There are 
only a couple of instances in which doctors are quoted as part of the 
coverage of the events analysed; in both of these cases, the war metaphor, 
which is also the most common one in the media in general, is used (see 
Table 8.4). 

Similarly, people whose comments appeared in newspapers during the 
different events (players, managers, sport-related personalities, politicians, 
artists, etc.) used war metaphors in more instances, closely followed by 
sports metaphors. One explanation for this could be that many of those 
who were questioned were sports people; both Eric Abidal and ‘Tito’ 
Vilanova preferred using sports metaphors. Vilanova wrote and published 
a public thank-you letter after his resignation, in which he used sports 
metaphors profusely. 

Next, we analyse the metaphors used in the coverage of each event in 
detail, reflecting the portrayal of cancer in the media. 


Eric Abidal’s diagnosis 

Eric Abidal’s diagnosis shocked everyone. Besides, information was 
scarce at the beginning. People knew he had a tumour but little else was 
known to the public, so the media was cautious. In fact, headlines, both 
from the general media and the sport media, were quite prudent. As several 
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articles pointed out, the diagnosis was not known with certainty: ‘Tras 
la intervención, los especialistas ya podrán sacar conclusiones importantes 
de su estado y de la gravedad del mismo, aunque los análisis exhaustivos 
se completarán en un plazo de diez a quince dias’ (After the intervention, 
specialists will be able to draw important conclusions concerning his 
condition and the seriousness of the situation, although exhaustive 
analyses will be completed in ten to fifteen days) (Sport, 17/3/11), ‘Una vez 
extirpado, el tumor será analizado mediante una biopsia para determinar 
si es de carácter benigno o maligno y, por tanto, aplicar el tratamiento más 
adecuado. [...] Según fuentes del club azulgrana, existe la fundada esperanza 
de poder coger a tiempo el tumor, es decir, antes de que se haya extendido’ 
(Once removed, doctors will perform a biopsy on the tumour to determine 
whether it is benign or malignant and apply the most adequate treatment 
[...] According to the club there is hope that the tumour will be removed 
on time, that is, before it has spread) (Mundo Deportivo, 16/4/11). In this last 
text, an ontological metaphor is used to express the anatomical pathology 
of the tumour: ‘The tumour is benign’ when it is not dangerous and ‘The 
tumour is malignant’ when it is formed by cancerous cells. These terms are 
often used by both health professionals and by common people. In fact, 
there is a comparatively worse degree than malignant, a degree of extreme 
seriousness. When the biopsy of the cancerous tumour contains mutations 
associated with an exaggerated growth and a lower survival prognosis, 
doctors say ‘The tumour is aggressive/very aggressive’. Similarly, this quote 
expresses another usual metaphor related to the movement or progression 
of the tumour. If the tumour is localised and can be easily removed, the 
common phrase used is ‘We caught it in time’, but if the tumour has spread 
to other organs, especially to organs that are difficult to operate on, doctors 
say ‘It is too late’. 

Furthermore, in the case of Abidal, very few media sources wrote about 
cancer right away; they had to wait for the result of the procedure, for 
the sample to be analysed and a clear diagnosis made. Therefore, other 
words and phrases like ‘tumour’, ‘ailment’, ‘illness’ or ‘what ails him’ were 
used. Despite this, the media were aware that it was a serious illness and 
used both war and sports metaphors to write about it. Among the war 
metaphors used were ‘Solo el tumor ha podido derribar a Abidal’ (Only the 
tumour could knock Abidal down) (El Periódico, 16/3/11) and ‘La batalla de 
Abidal’ (Abidal’s battle) (Marca, 16/3/11). The idea that ‘Cancer is war’ and 
that the fight starts with the acknowledgement of the disease can be found 
in texts such as the following one, titled ‘Eric ha empezado a curarse’ (Eric 
has started the healing process) (As, 16/3/11): ‘Siempre en lucha. Pero esa 
batalla se empieza a ganar el dia que eres capaz de decir tengo un tumor. 
Cuando rompes ese tabú, empiezas a curarte’ (Always keep fighting. But 
you start winning the battle the day you can say I have a tumour. When 
you break that taboo, you start healing). 
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Sports metaphors were also very present, although to a lesser degree: 
“Eric Abidal, el lateral azulgrana, vive hoy el partido más complicado de 
su vida' (Eric Abidal, the Barça winger, faces the most difficult game of 
his life today) (El Mundo, 17/3/11); ‘Los grandes partidos vienen precedidos 
de duros entrenamientos, aunque a veces es imposible prepararse para los 
“choques” que te da la vida. Abidal se enfrentará hoy a su peor rival: el 
tumor’ (Big games are preceded by hard training, although it is sometimes 
impossible to prepare for the ‘clashes’ of life. Abidal faces his worst rival 
today: the tumour) (La Razón, 17/3/11). 

The remaining metaphors were not very remarkable, at least at that 
point. However, after his liver transplant and his comeback to professional 
football, both the media and his own doctors immediately started talking 
about Abidal’s miracle. 


‘Tito’ Vilanova’s resignation 

The case of Vilanova was different because his resignation validated 
the fears of the press and the fans. Even if one does not have too much 
information on cancer, it is easy to sense that a second relapse significantly 
limits the prospects of survival. It was a life-or-death situation, and feelings 
and metaphors started appearing more frequently. 

Although in the whole corpus, war metaphors were more widely used, 
the cover headlines used more sports metaphors: “Tito se va para jugar el 
partido de suvida’ (Tito leaves to play the match of his life) (Marca, 20/7/14); 
‘Tito, a la afición: “Sé que este partido no lo juego solo” (Tito, to the fans: 
‘I know I’m not playing this match alone’) (El Periódico, 21/7/14); and ‘Tito 
ante su partido más dificil’ (Tito faces his most difficult match) (La Razón, 
21/7/14). Inside the newspapers, both types of metaphors were used, with 
a slight preference for war metaphors. The following are some examples: 
‘Ahora ya sabemos de qué partido hablamos’ (We know now what kind of 
match it is) (El Periódico, 20/7/13); ‘Vilanova [...] necesita plena dedicación 
para la batalla’ (Vilanova [...] needs full commitment to the battle) (ABC, 
20/7/13); ‘va a tener que enfrentarse a su enfermedad, que ha vuelto de 
nuevo, sin avisar, casi a traición, aunque ello tiene para Tito una ventaja: la 
conoce y sabe las armas con que puede combatirla’ (he will have to confront 
his illness, which has come back, without warning, almost sneaking up on 
him, although that is an advantage for Tito: he knows it and knows the 
weapons he needs to fight it) (La Vanguardia, 20/7/13); ‘Vilanova juega la 
competición más dura, el cancer, y contra el peor rival, la muerte’ (Vilanova 
plays the hardest competition, cancer, against the worst rival, death) 
(El Mundo, 20/7/13); ‘Con Vilanova reclutado de nuevo en su lucha contra 
el cancer...’ (With Vilanova recruited again in his fight against cancer...) 
(El Mundo, 21/7/13). 

In that battle, ‘cancer is the enemy’. Cancer is a disease that originates 
within our body, yet it is the other, the attacker. An opinion article (As, 
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20/7/13) sends “los mejores deseos a un hombre joven atacado por una 
enfermedad traicionera que se resiste a rendirse’ (best wishes to a young 
man attacked by a treacherous disease that refuses to surrender). The 
disease is interpreted by another journalist as a foreign element, some kind 
of alien that gained access to the body and must be expelled: ‘Se trata de que 
Tito Vilanova se levante y pueda escupir el bicho que lleva dentro. Y lo hará. 
Seguro’ (What we need is for Vilanova to stand up and spit the bug out of 
him. And he will. Of course he will) (As, 20/7/13). 

These kind of comments, although trying to offer comfort to people 
with cancer, can have the opposite effect, as they show patients how 
horrible their disease is in other people’s eyes. This may be a reason why 
‘Tito’ Vilanova chose the sports metaphor in his farewell letter to the club. 
Most of the newspapers (the four sports papers and half of the general 
information newspapers) published it. ‘Tito’ Vilanova said: “Sé que este 
partido no lo juego solo, que formo parte de un club solidario que me ayudara 
a salir adelante en este largo proceso, como ha hecho hasta ahora’ (I know 
I am not alone in this game, that I’m part of a supportive club that will 
help me keep going in this long process, as they did before) (La Vanguardia, 
21/7/13). As can be deduced from these words, certain patients — as well as 
their families — seem comfortable with sports metaphors. In fact, Vilanova’s 
son retweeted a support message from Risto Mejide, a popular TV host, in 
his social networks. He said: “Tito no se retira. Solo se concentra para el 
partido más importante de su vida #AnimsTito’ (Tito does not retire. He 
just concentrates to win the most important game in his life #AnimsTito 
[Go Tito in Catalan]) (El Periódico, 20/7/13). 


The death of a coach 

As we mentioned before, war metaphors are still predominant at this 
point, but disease as a journey and death as the final destination are more 
present now. Vilanova said goodbye with his resignation — goodbye to his 
football career; now it was other people who said their final goodbye to 
the manager. This farewell was definitive. ‘Death is a journey’, a final 
farewell, maybe towards oblivion but also maybe towards eternity. The 
word ‘eternal’ appeared in several newspapers together with Vilanova’s 
photograph. Mundo Deportivo, on the day of the funeral, included a tear 
falling from the front page headline, which was a simple ‘Adiós’ (Farewell). 
The newspaper La Razón used the same picture and cover space they had 
used on 21 July 2013 to announce Vilanova’s resignation as manager. The 
title was now ‘Tito Vilanova, adiós a un luchador’ (Tito Vilanova, farewell 
to a fighter) (in the picture, the former manager waved at the supporters 
during a match). The title mixed the journey and the military metaphors. 

After Vilanova’s resignation, several front pages used sports metaphors, 
but after his passing, such metaphors were only used on one front page: ‘El 
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último partido de Tito Vilanova’ (Vilanova’s last match) (El Pais, 26/4/14). 
Inside the pages of another newspaper, a similar headline was worth noting: 
‘Tito no pudo remontar el partido’ (Tito could not catch up with the score) 
(ABC, 26/4/14). Still on the metaphor ‘Cancer is a match,’ used previously, 
the newspaper created a new one, adapting to the new context: ‘Death is 
the last match’. Now the change is not the source domain but the target 
domain, where cancer has now changed into death. In one case, in fact, a 
sports metaphor is mixed with a religious metaphor picturing ‘Tito’ playing 
on a new pitch in heaven: ‘Tito Vilanova saldrá a entrenar por primera 
vez desde que la muerte le obligara a mudarse de estadio. Lanzará el balón 
contra las gradas a la espera de que algún ángel despistado se vista de corto y 
revisará las líneas del campo, embarrado de tanto lagrimén’ (Tito Vilanova 
will go to training for the first time after death forced him to change 
stadiums. He will throw the ball to the stands, waiting for some absent- 
minded angel to don the uniform, and will check the pitch lines, muddied 
with so many tears) (ABC, 27/4/14). Metaphors from other sports were also 
used: ‘El suefio interrumpido de un corredor de fondo’ (The interrupted 
dream of a long-distance runner) (Sport, 26/4/14); ‘Y Tito no pudo correr 
más. Lo hizo hasta que no le quedaron más fuerzas’ (And Tito could run 
no more. He kept going until he ran out of strength) (E/ Mundo, 26/4/14). 

However, as in the other events, war metaphors were predominant: ‘Una 
lucha agónica contra la enfermedad que se lo ha terminado llevando’ (An 
agonising fight against the disease that finally took him) (El Pais, 26/4/14); 
‘Fue precisamente el curso en el que tuvo que batallar mas duro contra su 
enfermedad’ (It was exactly the year he had to fight the most against his 
disease) (El Mundo, 26/4/14); ‘Nunca se rindió’ (He never surrendered) (As, 
26/4/14). Battles can also be understood as obstacles. Thus, expressions 
such as ‘Tito luchaba contra gigantes desde hace tiempo’ (Tito had fought 
against giants for a long time) (As, 26/4/14) remind us of the unequal 
strength of the opponents in the biblical tale of David and Goliath. Cancer 
would be that giant that is almost impossible to defeat alone, as was the 
case this time. 

Cancer is often categorised as an obstacle, bad luck or a mishap, 
because it interrupts that which was so difficult to achieve. In this case, 
it refers especially to the fact that, just when Vilanova had achieved his 
dream of managing the team he had grown up and succeeded in, fortune 
turned against him: ‘Mala suerte: el destino, ese mal nacido que le juega 
la peor de las pasadas a la mejor de las personas, decidió ensafarse con 
él’ (Bad luck: fate, that swine who plays the dirtiest of tricks on the best 
of persons, decided to be merciless to him) (As, 26/4/14). ‘Death is bad 
luck’, but also ‘death is an obstacle’ that prevents dreams from being 
fulfilled: ‘Una muerte tan sentida y dramatica como la de Tito Vilanova, 
protagonista de un american dream’ (Such a heartfelt and shocking death as 
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Tito Vilanova's, main character of a bitter American dream) (La Vanguardia, 
26/4/14). 


People with cancer as heroes 

The analysis of the metaphors used by newspapers allowed us to 
confirm other narrative strategies such as attributing extraordinary, heroic 
features to cancer patients. It is an attempt to position them in the field 
of legend. This can be seen in Abidal’s case but especially in Vilanova’s, 
where premature death contributes to the idea of myth. As the cover of La 
Vanguardia stated the day after the death of the former manager: ‘Tito entra 
en la leyenda’ (Tito enters into legend). Some of the information analysed 
stresses the fact that he started playing when he was young and reached 
the top through his efforts. But it was then, when he was enjoying his 
lifelong dream, that cancer struck: “Creció en el Barga. Se hizo mayor en el 
Barça y ha hecho grande el Barça. Hoy el Barca es un sueño roto’ (He grew 
up in the Barca. He became an adult in the Barça and he made the Barca 
important. Today the Barça is a broken dream) (Sport, 20/7/13). In this 
new situation, the readers expect the hero and main character (Vilanova) 
to be strong enough to fight evil (cancer) and restore the initial situation 
(recovery and comeback to his dream of managing Barcelona) (Propp, 1985; 
Seale, 2002a). They highlight his humble origin, his determination to play 
for FC Barcelona and the obstacles he overcame in order to be the manager 
of his club. When he finally achieved his lifelong dream, the disease appears 
to ruin it. As we have seen, Vilanova was the main character in a ‘bitter 
American dream’. He was born in a small village in the north of Catalonia. 
A young man of humble background, he managed to enter La Masia, FC 
Barcelona’s football school. He befriended Pep Guardiola there, but while 
the latter went up to the first team, Vilanova went to play for other clubs, 
mainly in the Spanish second division. In 2002, he became the manager 
of FC Barcelona’s subsidiary. In 2007, Pep Guardiola hired him as a second 
manager for the main team. The Guardiola—Vilanova duo achieved much 
in football. After the departure of Guardiola in 2012, Vilanova became 
the first manager for FC Barcelona. Months later, the club announced the 
reoccurrence of the parotid gland cancer he had been diagnosed with the 
previous year. 

Vilanova’s son declared at his funeral, ‘Eras nuestro héroe, nuestro 
modelo a seguir’ (You were our hero, our model to follow) (E/ Pais, 29/4/14). 
The president of the club also said ‘No eres un hombre normal. Vivir en el 
recuerdo eterno no está al alcance de cualquiera’ (You are not a normal man. 
Living in eternal memory is not within everyone’s reach) (Sport, 29/4/14). 
He even seems to act metaphorically from heaven, like a divinity. Three 
days after ‘Tito’ Vilanova’s passing, FC Barcelona played against Villarreal 
CF Barga, lifeless and mournful, was losing 2—0. But Villarreal scored two 
own goals, and another goal by Messi gave the match to Barcelona. In fact, 
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Messi even pointed towards the sky after the last goal to dedicate it to 
Vilanova. The photograph appeared in every newspaper the following day. 
The headlines toyed with the idea that the former manager had helped 
from heaven: ‘Una Victoria caida del cielo’ (A heaven-sent victory) (E/ Pais, 
28/4/14). 


The cancer and the FC Barcelona as ‘living’ entities 

As Lakoff and Johnson (1980: 33) suggest, ‘perhaps the most obvious 
ontological metaphors are those where the physical object is further 
specified as being a person’. In this sense, instead of an object, we find 
a disease and we see how it is understood as a living being: ‘El cancer 
vence al exentrenador del Barcelona’ (Cancer defeats the former manager 
of FC Barcelona) (ABC, 26/4/14); ‘El cancer se ha llevado a Tito Vilanova 
pero nunca podrá arrebatdrnoslo de nuestros corazones (Cancer took 
Tito Vilanova but it cannot snatch him from our hearts) (Sport, 26/4/14); 
‘Cancer, el apellido de una enfermedad maldita le preparó una estrategia que 
no pudo contrarrestar’ (Cancer, the name of a damned disease, prepared a 
strategy he could not counter) (La Razón, 28/4/14). 

Similarly, the team is personified, and Barcelona’s team appears as the 
sufferer. In this sense, the obstacles that the team — as a unit, as a person — 
had to face over its activity were re-examined. La Vanguardia (27/4/14) used 
the headline ‘Un año negro’ (A black year), and specified that ‘Barcelona 
está viviendo una temporada repleta de desgracias’ (Barcelona is going 
through a season full of tragedy). The article ended by saying that ‘Al Barca 
le ha mirado un tuerto’ (Someone cursed Barça). 

But the club also appears as an individual who boldly faces difficulties: 
‘Ahora [el equipo] tendra con la dolencia de Abidal el mayor motor para 
culminar la excelente temporada que lleva a cabo’ (With Abidal’s ailment, 
[the team] will now have the best driving force to finish their excellent 
season) (El Periódico, 16/3/11). Several metonymies make it easier to extend 
the mourning to all the teams and their followers: ‘El futbol pierde a Tito 
Vilanova’ (Football loses Tito Vilanova) (El Mundo, 26/4/14); ‘Lloramos 
todos, sin colores’ (No colours, we all cry) (El Pais, 26/4/14). 


Discussion: War, Mother of All Metaphors 


These results prove that the war metaphor still dominates cancer 
media discourse. Even in a sports context where the sports metaphor is 
relevant, the military metaphor is not substituted. Both metaphors coexist, 
although with a small prevalence of the war one. Military metaphors are 
deeply rooted in the collective imagination to refer to disease. As pointed 
out by Semino (2008: 100): “The WAR domain is closely connected with 
the general SPORTS domain. War and sports are intertwined in cultural 
history, and are conventionally metaphorised in terms of each other’. 
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Indeed, in the texts analysed, we can see that they are interchangeable and 
that war metaphors are used remarkably often in the language of sports. 

The newspapers analysed mostly used war metaphors, although sports 
metaphors were also widely found, especially at the time of ‘Tito’ Vilanova’s 
resignation as manager of FC Barcelona. Expressions like ‘the match of his 
life’ or ‘he concentrates to win’ recurred. Nevertheless, the results show 
that war metaphors continue to permeate public cancer discourse. In 
‘Cancer is war’, the enemy invades, penetrates the body to destroy it and the 
patient must fight to return the blow, go on the offensive, win battles and put an 
end to the enemy. War is associated to death and violence and can contribute 
to increasing the patient’s fear and dread of the illness (Periyakoil, 2008). 

The ‘Cancer is war’ metaphor was more common a few years before 
Sontag’s book Illness as Metaphor was published. The use of war imagery 
to describe the disease was not new. It was at the end of the 19th century, 
however, that the bacilli responsible for tuberculosis and cholera, as well 
as the organisms responsible for typhus and diphtheria, were discovered. 
From then on, cancer was the disease that held the most secrets for science 
(Patterson, 1987). That idea remained until a new euphoria started to appear 
in American society: Now that the atomic bomb had been developed in 
record time, now that the moon was ‘conquered’, we only needed to put the 
same effort into fighting cancer. In 1971, Nixon talked about the conquest 
of cancer during the signing of the National Cancer Act (Nixon, 1971). The 
idea that a battle needed to be fought to conquer the disease spread. From 
that moment on, the war metaphor became part of our cultural legacy 
(Marshall, 2011). 

That, however, does not imply that war metaphors have to be accepted 
as inevitable for all patients. In an environment where the voice of patients 
can be heard more and more often, they demand the right to be able to 
participate in the construction of metaphors referring to their illness. But 
also among health professionals, the need to start changing the language 
about cancer is highlighted, suggesting a new usage language befitting 
the new reality of the disease. As suggested by Slobod and Fuks (2012): 
‘When medicine is seen as war, patients may believe that becoming healthy 
is only a matter of “fighting” hard enough. But, who loses when disease 
“triumphs”?’ In addition, in our analysis of newspapers, we found sentences 
such as the following: ‘La consternación popular que ha provocado la 
derrota en la batalla de Tito contra el cáncer ha superado las expectativas 
del Barça’ (Public dismay following Tito’s defeat against cancer exceeded 
Barca’s expectations) (La Vanguardia, 29/4/14). 

One of the fields in which the concept of a fight is most widely 
accepted is the world of sports: ‘Cancer is a match’. The sports metaphor 
encourages patients to fight as part of a team, a fact that can comfort 
them. Responsibility is no longer only on them; it is shared. In this 
sense, it can be one of the most convincing metaphors for cancer patients 
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(Campbell, 2011). In fact, the sports metaphor is also used frequently to 
deal with judicial issues (Archer & Cohen, 1998) or sex and love issues 
(Palmatier & Ray, 1989). 

Evidently, there are similarities between both metaphors (‘Cancer 
is a war’ and ‘Cancer is a match’). However, while the losers in war are 
annihilated, captured and humiliated, the loser of a football game may have 
the feeling of having played better than the opponent, although finally 
luck favoured the other team. They do not fight to their deaths; it is a 
competition in which they prove their skill as part of a team. It encourages 
the patient to keep going, no matter what. The patient, on the other hand, 
may feel more comfortable with a team strategy, in which decisions are 
taken through dialogue with the rest of the group. Responsibility is much 
more diluted. In the sample analysed, we can see examples of this. ‘Tito’ 
Vilanova himself stated in his farewell letter to the club: ‘Sé que este 
partido no lo juego solo, que formo parte de un club solidario [...]’ (I know 
Im not alone in this game, that I’m part of a supportive club [...]). Sports, 
and especially football, are seen as team activities. This fact can be more 
stimulating for the patient, as the prevailing message is not that they have 
to win the game alone, but precisely that not everything depends on them 
and they have the best players to face the challenge. Although some authors 
think the sports metaphor also polarises the result in terms of winners 
and losers (Periyakoil, 2008), defeat in war usually implies humiliation, loss 
of freedom and even death; a sports defeat, however, is substantially less 
dramatic. 

Reisfield and Wilson (2004) maintain that no metaphoric concept is 
inherently good or bad; that all of them are contextual and have strengths 
and weaknesses. In the same way, Semino (2008: 178) thinks that ‘By and 
large, metaphors are not intrinsically harmful or beneficial, especially at 
the level of the individual: what matters is how a metaphor is used, and 
the extent to which individuals are free and able to select the metaphors 
that work best for them’. Nonetheless, in the war metaphor, the desire to 
keep fighting, to be brave, can encourage doctors and patients to sign up 
to treatments with few or no medical benefits. A culture in which losing 
or abandoning is not acceptable may lead patients to develop a feeling of 
guilt. Widening the concept of context, we can understand that in current 
society — which has a far less military environment than in the 1960s and 
in which the arms industry faces more public rejection — there is a certain 
uneasiness with the war metaphor. 

On the other hand, society understands the disease differently than it 
did 70 years ago. Knowledge about it is wider and much more complex. As 
Nobel prizewinner Harold Varmus said in 2011 on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of the National Cancer Act: ‘First of all, I think we've changed 
the metaphor. It’s inaccurate, in my view, to think of a war on cancer as 
though cancer were a single, individual enemy, nor is the metaphor of war 
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exactly right’.* Although in the sample analysed there are only two news 
items written by doctors, the fact that they used war metaphors indicates 
their current widespread use among health professionals. Despite the fact 
that today’s comprehension of the disease, as Varmus explains, means that 
the war metaphor is inexact, it is still a valid way of explaining cancer for 
health professionals, too. 

The view of the patient as a fighter does not seem to be understood 
negatively because the concept of fight goes further than the military 
context: It is associated with the ability to keep on going. It can even be 
comforting. Most people could consider themselves fighters in daily life. 
Additionally, this fight, understood as an effort to achieve the desirable 
result, could be considered as a part of the metaphor ‘Life is a game’, which 
has a long tradition of use in popular culture (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980; 
Brooks, 2009). It implies accepting the ordeal with resignation and trying 
to overcome it, because it is part of the rules of the game. 

In the analysed sample, we do not find a substitution of war metaphors 
with sports metaphors, although they sometimes coexist almost on equal 
terms. It is also the most used by the patients themselves. If we add to this 
the fact that the metaphor is not satisfactory for a lot of patients (Wiggins, 
2012), maybe we should start to think of a different kind of metaphor to 
speak about cancer. And, in this sense, the sports metaphor may become a 
valid alternative, at least in some contexts. 

In addition to providing data on the initial research questions, the results 
of this analysis show other ways in which the media accounts for people 
with cancer. The heroification of people with cancer, as we have seen, is 
one of them. As proved by Seale (2002b), newspapers tend to show cancer 
patients as having special fighting and reinvention skills. In the case of men, 
Seale claims, those features are courage, altruism, strength, intelligence, 
honesty and others, and they are present before the disease. In the case of 
women, however, the disease is understood as a transforming experience 
that creates a new identity. Nevertheless, in both cases, newspapers tend to 
attribute imagined superpowers to cancer patients. 

Another widely used figure is the personification of the disease. Cancer 
strikes, stalks, persists, resists, forces, reappears, hits and wins. Therefore, the 
disease is not seen as something intrinsic to the functioning of our body but 
as an enemy equipped with its own personality: ugly, aggressive, insidious, 
voracious and sly. 


Concluding Reflections: New Times, Old 
Metaphors 


If, as Lakoff and Turner (1989) claim, metaphors are such acommon tool 
that we use them unconsciously and automatically, studies like this one can 
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contribute to a more sensible use of them. Cancer is a disease surrounded by 
many metaphors. As scientific language in regard to cancer becomes more 
and more specific, to describe an increasingly complex reality, non-expert 
language looks for new metaphors to explain that reality. However, in the 
case of cancer, this does not seem to be true. 

According to the results of this research, the military metaphor — as was 
stated by Sontag more than 30 years ago - still prevails. Nevertheless, the 
sports metaphor is almost as present as the war metaphor, especially in cases 
such as the ones analysed, in which cancer patients are part of the world of 
elite sports. There is not, therefore, a single metaphor to understand cancer, 
and although the military metaphor is still the most common, other ones, 
probably more appropriate for today’s society, are gaining influence. Sports 
metaphors, and especially football ones, could be useful for those patients 
who do not feel comfortable with the war metaphor. Although the sports 
metaphor shares different fields with the war metaphor, like fight (strength) 
or teamwork (not feeling alone), which can help patients to identify with it, 
sports metaphors lower the importance of defeat and the pressure to fight 
until the end implied by military metaphors. Moreover, sports in general — 
and football in particular — are popular almost everywhere in the world, 
so the sports metaphor will be comprehensible in many contexts. Finally, 
everyday language has already included sports expressions and football 
similes, so their use can help their spread. 

The results also prove that in this case study both Abidal and Vilanova 
were more comfortable with the use of the sports metaphor to refer to their 
illness. We can observe this, for example, in the letter Vilanova published a 
day after his resignation. For some, it would be better to focus on learning 
to live with cancer rather than putting attention on the battle against it. In 
Campbell’s words: 


Why not ask your patients what metaphors work for them? Surely other 
good metaphors besides sports are out there —art, music, and travel, to 
name a few. We can start building on these themes, coming up with 
new messages and ways of thinking and talking about cancer that 
capture the spirit of the whole experience. We need to convey a more 
positive, active image for patients living with cancer as well as for their 
support systems or teams. Maybe the media would even pick it up and 
change the way the ‘C’ word is discussed. (Campbell, 2011: 349) 


Talking about the media is not irrelevant, because they collect these 
metaphors and sanction their use. The reflection can, therefore, contribute 
to the understanding of the social image of cancer and how it can be 
discussed more adequately. 

Be that as it may, our results show that it is still very difficult to reject 
the use of military metaphors. This image of the war against cancer is so 
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popular that even top sportsmen like Vilanova and Abidal, who avoided 
using them, were widely discussed in the newspapers using this type of 
metaphor. In this sense, it would be advisable For the mass media to avoid 
this metaphorical warfare language and replace it with a description/ 
explanation that is more sensitive to cancer patients. As has been observed 
by Hodgkin (1985: 1821), although old war metaphors are hard to dislodge, 
“there are many other subjects that might yield additional new metaphors 
and insights’. 

In conclusion, this work confirms that the war metaphor is still deeply 
rooted in media discourse to talk about cancer patients, even in contexts 
where other metaphors such as the sports metaphor would be more 
appropriate. To sum up, this study can contribute to a better understanding 
of how cancer metaphors are conveyed through the media and how readers 
receive a specific image of the disease and the people suffering from it. 


Notes 


(1) Research project ‘Lenguaje y cultura de la salud’ (CSO2014-61928-EXP). 

(2) Periodical audience report by the AIMC (Association for Media Research). 

(3) Available in Medscape: http://www.medscape.com/viewarticle/755368 (accessed 
24 February 2014). 
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